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Editorial 


We publish the 2019 issue of the Vincent of Beauvais Newsletter a few weeks later than usual. The 


Feature Article we were expecting did not materialize in time. 


We are glad that we found Maria José Ortuzar Escudero willing to write a replacement Feature 
Article in a short time. In her interesting text, she discusses the different views of the three ency- 
clopaedists Thomas of Cantimpré, Bartholomew the Englishman, and Vincent of Beauvais on the 
five senses in humans and animals. She outlines how these writers place humans and animals in the 
sublunary world, explicating how their works represent and interpret differences between human 


and animal sense faculties. 


Ina short contribution, Eva Albrecht describes the need for a re-examination of the manuscripts of 
the Speculum naturale and Speculum doctrinale. Recent findings in a manuscript of the Speculum 


naturale suggest that the genesis of that speculum is more complex than previously assumed. 


The Newsletter concludes with a list of recent publications dealing with Vincent of Beauvais. 


We end this Editorial, as usual, with the appeal for contributions and, especially, Feature Articles. 
We would also appreciate any information that you can provide on papers, articles, books, or 
reviews on Vincent of Beauvais that you present or publish. Only with your ongoing help and 


assistance can we keep our files and information up-to-date. 


You can send all your information to info.vincentiusbelvacensis@gmail.com. 


Hans Voorbij and Eva Albrecht 
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The Five Senses and the Human/Animal Divide: 
some philosophical thoughts on anatomy from 


three encyclopaedias of the 13" century’ 


Maria José Ortuzar Escudero 


(Universidad de Chile) 


Abstract 


Interest in the study of nature in the 13‘ century implied also an interest in the study of animals, which 
served as a kind of litmus test for defining what was exclusively human. According to the encyclopaedists, 
human beings (homo) differ from all other animals not simply in possessing a rational soul. They also differ 
with regard to their sensitive faculties and organs, which were considered as well in demarcating the human/ 
animal divide. For this reason, some encyclopaedists wrote extensively on the senses. This is the focus of the 
present paper, which aims to explore this human/animal divide concerning the senses in the encyclopaedias 
of Thomas of Cantimpré, Bartholomew the Englishman and Vincent of Beauvais. 


Introduction 

The divide between humans and animals seems at first glance to be an obvious one for medieval 
thinkers: according to the Book of Genesis, only humans were created in the image and likeness of 
God. In the 13 century, this divide was usually understood in terms of the capacity for reasoning 
that belonged exclusively to humans and was grounded in their distinctive rational or intellectual 
soul. Yet animals and humans also share the animal or sensitive soul, which means both humans 
and animals engage in sensory cognition through their inner and outer sense organs. Inner senses 
such as imagination, estimation and memory were thought to be located in three or four ventricles 
in the brain; their number varies according to the specific tradition and particular writer. The outer 


senses refer to sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. Inner and outer senses are thus bodily and in 


* This article is an extended and modified version of a conference paper presented November 12, 2019, at the 
“XXII Jornadas Medievales”, Pontificia Universidad Catdlica de Valparaiso, Chile. This investigation was sup- 
ported by the National Fund for Scientific and Technological Development (Fondecyt Postdoctorado, Chile) 
under Grant N°3170071. This new version owes significantly to a research stay during January 2019 at the 
Atelier Vincent de Beauvais, based at the Institut de recherche et d'histoire des textes (IRHT), Centre national 
de la recherche scientifique (CNRS), under the direction of Isabelle Draelants. 
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this regard material. Animals were also thought of as incapable of entertaining universal concepts. 
In contrast to rational souls, animal souls are mortal. As Anselm Oelze has recently summarised, the 
boundary between humans and (nonhuman) animals was generally understood along opposing 


pairs: sensory/intellectual soul, material/immaterial, particular/universal, mortal/immortal.1 


When deliberating about sensory cognition, medieval thinkers were confronted, however, with the 
common characteristics of humans and animals - similarities that include the outer senses. In the 
13th century, inquiries into these senses and how they manifest and operate in the distinct 
anatomies of humans and animals served - in the words of Theodor W. Kohler - to establish the 
“outlines of the specific human”.? These inquiries intended to determine whether the “sensitive” 
means the same in humans as it does in animals, to explain why some animals are endowed with 
more powerful senses than humans, and to identify the similarities and differences between 
humans and animals concerning the sensitive soul (or, more specifically, concerning the inner 


senses).3 


In the following, I will examine the “sensory” human/animal divide in the compilations of Thomas 
of Cantimpré (Liber de natura rerum), Bartholomew the Englishman (De proprietatibus rerum), and 
Vincent of Beauvais (Speculum naturale). These encyclopaedias from around the first half of the 13% 
century offer a vantage point from which we may inquire into specific ideas of the Latin West, since 
these authors tried to gather all knowledge in one book, which is intended to replace all other 
books and to serve simultaneously as a mirror of the world. These books were not proper philo- 
sophical texts but instead used to teach preachers, and were thus destined for larger audiences.* 
They are a reflection of the culture of their time. In addition to many other subjects, they look at the 


differences and similarities between human and animal senses. 


1 Anselm Oelze, Animal Rationality. Later Medieval Theories 1250-1350, Leiden and Boston, 2018, p. 42-43. 

2 Theodor W. Kohler, Homo animal nobilissimum. Konturen des spezifisch Menschlichen in der naturphilosophi- 
schen Aristoteleskommentierung des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, Leiden, 2014, especially p. 1-42. 

3 Ibid, p. 241. 

4 For the “genre encyclopaedia”, see Christel Meier, ‘Grundziige der mittelalterlichen Enzyklopadistik. Zu In- 
halten, Formen und Funktion einer problematischen Gattung’, in Ludger Grenzmann and Karl Stackmann 
(ed.), Literatur und Laienbildung im Spdatmittelalter und in der Reformationszeit, Stuttgart, 1984, 467-500; 
Christel Meier, ‘Encyclopaedias’, in Franz-Josef Arlinghaus et al. (ed.), Transforming the Medieval World: Uses 
of Pragmatic Literacy in the Middle Ages, Turnhout, 2006, 151-169; Bernard Ribémont, ‘On the Definition of 
an Encyclopaedic Genre in the Middle Ages’, in Peter Binkley (ed.), Pre-Modern Encyclopaedic Texts, Leiden 
etc., 1997, 47-61; Isabelle Draelants, ‘Le “siécle de l'encyclopédisme”. Conditions et critéres de définition d’un 
genre’, in Arnaud Zucker (ed.), Encyclopédire. Formes de l'ambition encyclopédique dans I’Antiquité et au 
Moyen Age, Turnhout, 2013, 81-106, here p. 85-88. 
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In an analysis centred on the imperfection of animal senses, Cécile Rochelois reviews several pas- 
sages from the writings of Thomas of Cantimpré and Vincent of Beauvais.5 She observes that some 
animals have better sensory faculties than humans and that this fact potentially contradicts the idea 
of humans as the most perfect creatures. Baudouin van den Abeele discusses the “olfactory strate- 
gies” of different animals, also with some examples taken from the three encyclopaedias.” And 
Michel Pastoureau, in a paper that examines the question concerning which animals are usually 
understood as representative of a specific sense, quotes the locus classicus of Thomas of Cantimpré 
(see below).8 In contrast with these essays, I intend to systematically analyse the sensory human/ 
animal divide in the work of the three encyclopaedists already mentioned. This inquiry considers 
three main themes: the differences between human and animal sense faculties and organs taken 


first generally and then specifically. 


The sensory human/animal divide 


The order of the things and the place of humans and animals within 

One finds different ordering principles and, consequently, different ideas about the place of human 
beings and animals in the encyclopaedias. Thomas of Cantimpré arranges the twenty books that 
compose his Liber de natura rerum according to the following principle: Man (homo) - Earth - 


Heaven. Man is discussed in the first three books of his encyclopaedia, which encompass human 


5 Cécile Rochelois, ‘Animalité et imperfection des sens au XIII¢ siécle, des bestiaires a Albert le Grand’, in 
Florence Bouchet and Anne-Héléne Klinger-Dollé (ed.), Penser les cing sens au Moyen Age. Poétique, esthétique, 
éthique, Paris, 2015, 55-72. For this subject in another encyclopaedia, see also Franck Collin, ‘Sens animaux et 
sens humains. Pour une transcendance du sens dans le projet encyclopédique d’Alexandre Neckam’, in ibid., 
73-97, 

6 [bid., p. 57-58 (fishes); 60 (moles). 

7 Baudouin van den Abeele, ‘Les stratégies olfactives chez les animaux et leur moralisation’, in Agostino Para- 
vicini Bagliani (ed.), Parfums et odeurs au Moyen Age. Science, usage, symboles, Rom, 2015, 429-46, here p. 430 
(dog) and 433-434 (vulture). 

8 Michel Pastoureau, ‘Le bestiaire des cing sens (XIle-XVle siécle)’, in Micrologus 10 (2002),133-145, here p. 
134. 

9 Thomas completed the first version of his Liber de natura rerum around 1240, which was enhanced with 
additions by Thomas himself. In the following, I will quote from this latest version, known as Thomas II, 
which was probably completed around 1255. For a thorough description of contents and differences of both 
stages, see Mattia Cipriani, La place de Thomas de Cantimpré dans Il’encyclopédisme médiéval. Les sources du 
Liber de natura rerum - Tommaso di Cantimpré nell’enciclopedismo medievale. Le fonti del Liber de natura 
rerum. Partie I]: Commentaire. Thése de doctorat en cotutelle Ecole pratique des hautes études, Paris - Scuola 
normale superiore, Pisa, 2014, p. 19-31 (I thank the author for sending me a copy of this document). For the 
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anatomy (I), human soul (II) and the “monstrous men of the Orient” (II). The books on Earth deal 
with the animal (IV-IX), vegetable (X-XII) and mineral kingdoms (XIII-XV). Within the animal king- 
dom, Thomas dedicates a book each to quadrupeds, birds, marine monsters, fish, serpents (all kind 
of reptiles), and “worms” (insects). In Thomas’s plan, human beings have their proper place and 
deserve a separate analysis of their physical and spiritual makeup. Nevertheless, the concluding 
book on man introduces the idea of diverse human types, which is followed in part by the diverse 
types of animals. If we are willing to discover in the books I to XV a descending principle according 


to different grades of existence,!° then animals are just below humans in their existential status. 


Bartholomew the Englishman, in turn, examines the “properties of things” in the nineteen books of 
De proprietatibus rerum. One may argue that the subjects are organised according to a Neoplatonic 
principle of descent,!! even though the result of this order is quite different from the one displayed 
in the Liber de natura rerum. Bartholomew opens his treatise with the divine and perfect forms and 
goes on to examine forms that are mortal, imperfect and mixed within the sublunary world.!2 After 
dealing in the first two books with God and the angels, he approaches the subject “man” (III-VI), 
which is divided into a book on the human soul (II) and four on the human body and life (IV-VII). 
These deal with the four elementary qualities and the four humours which constitute the human 
body (IV), human anatomy itself (V), the different ages of man, diverse social roles and practices, 
and daily activities such as sleep, wakefulness, meals (V), and the various diseases that affect 
human beings (VII). Heavenly bodies and time are the focus of the next two books (VIII-IX). The rest 
of the treatise uses the four elements as an ordering pattern (X-XVIIJ), closing with a kind of 
appendix on “accidents”. Animals appear in this encyclopaedia insofar as they relate to a particular 
element. Yet their description is somewhat unsystematic: a whole book is devoted to birds in the 
analysis of air (XII), and likewise to terrestrial animals in the analysis of earth (XVIII), while fish are 
given merely a chapter within the theme of “water” (XIII.26). In the case of the element “earth”, 


Bartholomew first examines the provinces (continents, countries, islands, etc.), then minerals, 


dating of Thomas II, see ibid., p. 27; Mattia Cipriani, ‘Questio satis iocunda est. Analisi delle fonti di questiones 
et responsiones de] Liber de natura rerum di Tommaso di Cantimpreé’, in Rursus 11 (2017), § 4; Mattia Cipriani, 
‘Un esempio dell’enciclopedismo di Tommaso di Cantimpré. La sezione “De lapidibus pretiosis” del “Liber de 
natura rerum”’, in Médiévales 72 (2017), 155-174, here p. 156, n. 5. 

10 The book XVI, which treats of different phenomena occurring in the (earthly) air, can also be considered 
here; see, for instance, Cipriani, ‘Questio satis iocunda est’, § 2. 

11 Cf. lolanda Ventura, ‘Bartolomeo Anglico e la cultura filosofica e scientifica dei frati nel XIII secolo: aristote- 
lismo e medicina nel De proprietatibus rerum’, in Societa Internazionale di Studi Francescani (ed.), I frances- 
canie le scienze, Spoleto, 2012, 49-140, here p. 56. 

12 bid. 
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metals and precious stones, plants and finally animals. In this treatise, human beings seem to be 
much closer to God than to animals. Animals themselves are thus not analysed together, but instead 
according to their respective elements. Similar to the Liber de natura rerum, we find in Bartholo- 
mew’s work the scheme of the three kingdoms (mineral, vegetable, animal), though in the opposite 
order. According to the arrangement of De proprietatibus rerum, animals are unrelated to human 


beings and aerial, aquatic and terrestrial animals do not constitute a category of their own. 


Vincent of Beauvais’s Speculum naturale, the first part of the vast work Speculum maius, comprises 
only thirty-two books in its most recent editions.13 This “mirror of nature” is structured according 
to the biblical account of creation. Following the first book about the creator and the angels, Vincent 
expounds the phenomena of the world according to the six days of creation: light, darkness, and the 
fall of the devil (II); firmament, heaven and the upper parts of the world (II-IV); water, earth, and 
things that are beneath and on the surface of the earth (V-XIV); and the stars, the different heavenly 
signs, and time (XV). Since animals were created on the fifth and sixth days, they appear in the 
Speculum naturale immediately before the creation of human beings, starting with the birds, fish 
and sea monsters (XVI-XVII) and then concluding with the terrestrial animals (XVIII-XX). In a very 
Aristotelian fashion, Vincent dedicates one book to the common characteristics and anatomy of 
animals (XXI) and one to their nutrition, movement, generation and humours (XXII). Next comes 
the section on the human being, which opens with a detailed analysis of the human soul in five 
books (XXIII-XXVII): formation of the human soul, potencies of the soul referring to the body, the 
sensitive soul, sleep and wakefulness, and potencies of the soul as substance. Only one book is 
devoted to human anatomy (XXVIII). After a reflection on God as the Creator, Vincent goes into 
socio-historical aspects of human life: the human condition in paradise and after the fall, the insti- 
tution of marriage, human conception, generation, nutrition and makeup, and the ages of the human 
being (XXX-XXxXI). The work concludes with a recapitulation of human history, which serves as an 


introduction to the last part of the Speculum maius, the Speculum historiale. Similar to the Liber de 


13 | used the following edition: Vincentius Belvacensis, Speculum naturale: Version SM Trifaria (ed. Douai 
1624). Online edition based on the reprint Graz, 1965 (http://sourcencyme.irht.cnrs.fr/encyclopedie/voir/ 


133). The Douai 1624 edition and its reprint represent the Douai version of the Speculum Naturale, which has 
33 books in its manuscripts. The editors did not maintain the book numbering of the manuscripts: they ex- 
cluded the prologues and the table of contents that make up Book I from the count. As a result, this edition 
has thirty-two books, numbering book II as I, etc.; see Eva Albrecht, “Summary of PhD: De ontstaansgeschie- 
denis en de compilatie van het Speculum Naturale van Vincent van Beauvais (t 1264) (The genesis and com- 
pilation of the Speculum Naturale of Vincent of Beauvais (+ 1264)”, in Vincent of Beauvais Newsletter 34 
(2009), 3-9, here p. 4. For practical reasons, I follow the book numbering of the online edition. 
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natura rerum, the subjects “animal” and “human” are treated in this work one after another. The 
biblical order coincides with Aristotelian zoology: together with the rest of the animals, humans 


form part of the study of beings that contain within themselves the principle of movement.14 


This brief exposition on the “order of the things” and the place within it of humans and animals 
reveals that we are facing dissimilar conceptions. Thomas opens his book by expounding on human 
beings and goes on to examine animals; Bartholomew approaches “man” only after God and the 
angels, and animals seem to be a subject apart, not in need of a category of their own; Vincent con- 
cludes the Speculum naturale with “man”, after having dealt with animals, their anatomies and 
various characteristics.1> All three authors believe there is a boundary that separates humans from 
animals. Nevertheless, in the basic structure of Thomas’s Liber de natura rerum and Vincent’s 
Speculum naturale, humans and animals together also constitute the more encompassing category 
of earthly living beings (and, at least in Vincent’s work, of earthly living moving beings). In the 
following, I will explore how the divide between humans and animals is displayed in their sensory 
capacities. For this purpose, I will mainly examine the books on the human soul and anatomy and 


occasionally draw on passages from the books on animals. 


The “sensitive” in humans and animals in general 

All three encyclopaedists reflect, with more or less acuity, upon the different powers of the human 
soul. One of these powers is the ability to sense. Bartholomew the Englishman and Vincent of 
Beauvais explain in some detail the Aristotelian division, according to which human beings have a 


nutritive, sensitive and rational soul.16 


At the beginning of his book on the common nature of animals, Vincent takes up Aristotle’s claim 


that all animals have a soul, and that if an animal had no soul, it would not be an animal any more, 


14 Maria Michela Sassi, ‘I trattati di Aristotele “sugli animali”. Nascita di una disciplina’, in Maria Michela Sassi, 
Elisa Coda and Giussepe Feola (ed.): La zoologia di Aristotele e la sua ricezione, dall'eta ellenistica e romana 
alle culture medievali, Pisa, 2017, 15-34, here p. 18. 

15 For the place of man, see also Maria José Ortuzar Escudero, ‘Conocimiento y Percepcion. El “orden de las 
cosas” y los cinco sentidos en tres enciclopedias del siglo XIII’, in Revista Chilena de Estudios Medievales 14 
(2019), 41-51. 

16 | have discussed elsewhere the various views of the soul that can be discovered in these three encyclopae- 
dias, cf. Maria José Ortuzar Escudero, ‘Ordering the Soul: Senses and Psychology in 13th-century Encyclo- 
paedias’ (ms.). 
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even if it retained its form.!7 He also cites Aristotle in stating that the senses are the defining at- 
tribute of animals. Animals are defined principally by the sense of touch, the first sense. In the book 
on the “sensitive” soul, Vincent similarly affirms in reference to a quotation from Albert the Great's 
De homine, that what defines an animal is the “sensible”, that is, the ability to sense. For touch is the 
sense that defines what is sensible; as the first of the senses, touch is dispersed throughout the body 
and is the foundation for the other senses.18 Touch, he repeats with a quotation from Aristotle, is 
the sense that distinguishes all animals, since every animated body is able to touch and without 
touch, the animal dies.19 To subsist, an animal needs the sense of taste, too. The rest of the senses 


are needed for “better living”, but not for subsistence.2° 


In the book dedicated to human anatomy, Bartholomew also relies on Aristotle to explain that all 
the senses and their instruments, according to nature, are located in the head, which suites their 
dignity as well as the needs of the animal. Eyes are located on the frontal and superior part of the 
animal to see what is ahead and because the sense of sight is superior and nobler. The auditory 
organs are suitably in the middle of a round head since the sense of audition is receptive to what 
comes from everywhere, not just to what is directed to the ears. The sense of smell is behind the 
eyes, between sight and taste, because it is less subtle than vision but subtler than taste. Finally, 
humans have been endowed by nature with a tongue, which is the instrument of taste, and touch, 
whose operation is concerned with a coarser substance. The head, well arranged with the senses, is 


the perfection and ornament of the whole body.”! 


In his book on human anatomy, Thomas underscores not the anatomical similarities between 
humans and animals, but their differences: the instruments of the senses are not arranged as well in 
the heads of quadrupeds and the other beasts, for the ears of such animals are in the superior part 
of the head. This is because these animals are not in an upright and raised position; rather, their 


bodies are inclined towards the earth.22 


17 Vincentius Belvacensis, Speculum naturale, XXI.1. 

18 [hid., XXV.76; see as well ibid., XXI.1. 

19 [bid., XXV.78 

20 [bid., XXV.9; see also ibid., XXV.17; XXV.23 (Albert the Great). 

21 Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De genuinis rerum coelestium, terrestrium et inferarum proprietatibus, libri XVIII 
(...) cui accessit liber XIX de variarum rerum accidentibus, Frankfurt a. M., Minerva, 1964 (Facsimile of the 
edition of G. B. Braitenberg, Frankfurt a. M., Stein, 1601), V.2. 

22 Thomas Cantimpratensis, Liber de natura rerum. Teil 1: Text, ed. H. Boese, Berlin, 1973, 1.8. 
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In the book on animal anatomy and the two dedicated to the human soul, Vincent resorts again to 
Aristotle to point out other anatomical singularities that distinguish humans from animals. The 
colour of their hair is not the same as the colour of their skin, and humans have more hair on their 
heads; their ears do not move and they have, considering the size of their bodies a relatively small 
mouth; proportionally, their inferior part is larger than the superior part, and they have an ample 
chest of not much flesh; their heart is on the left side; they have modest-sized offspring compared to 
the size of their bodies; and they have no tails, but haunches. While the other animals have nipples 
under their chests, next to the ribs, humans have them on the chest. In addition, nature gave 
humans hands to use for many purposes: the hand is not just one instrument, but many instru- 
ments in one.?3 In reference to Pliny the Elder, Vincent delves into these dissimilarities: humans are 
the only bipeds among the terrestrial animals and they have bigger feet, even though women’s feet 
are more delicate. The main difference, however, lies in the face. Although all animals have a front, 
humans have a chin. Animals do not have a mouth, but a snout or a beak. Furthermore, it is only 


through the face that one can tell if one is sad or jolly and if one is mild or harsh.24 


Following Aristotle, Bartholomew makes note in his book on the human soul of some general 
attributes concerning the sense of smell. This sense and its organ, the nose or something in place of 
a nose, is an attribute that belongs to all animals with lungs.?5 In reference to Albert the Great, 
Vincent asserts in the book on the sensitive soul that only humans can take delight in odours. As 
other animals are able to smell better, humans take more pleasure or displeasure in odours.” 
Furthermore, humans discern well the differences between odours. We name odours following 
their subtle differences: we call them “perfumed or fragrant” or fetid. Vincent also offers an ex- 
planation, once more referring to an excerpt from Albert (De homine), where he states that, among 
animals, only humans are rational and therefore only they receive the objects of the senses (species 


rerum) in the best and purest manner and, in the same way, retain them best.2” 


23 Vincentius Belvacensis, Speculum naturale, XXIII.5; XXI.5. For the differences between human and animal 
ears and their disposition on the head, see ibid.,, XXVIII.51; XXI.10 (Aristotle); XXI.10 (Albert the Great). For 
the small mouth, see also ibid., XXVIII.53. For the hands as “instrument of instruments”, see Thomas Cantim- 
pratensis, Liber de natura rerum, 1.23; Vincentius Belvacensis, Speculum naturale, XX1.23. The hand is the or- 
gan of the intellect and the organ of organs according to the 13'b-century magistri, cf. Kohler, o.c., p. 12-15. 
24 Ibid., XXIII.5. 

25 Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum: Vol. I, ed. Baudouin van den Abeele et al., Turnhout, 
2007, III.19 

26 Vincentius Belvacensis, Speculum naturale, XXV.69. 

27 Ibid., XXV.68. 
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In his book on nourishment, movement, generation and humours of animals, Vincent supports the 
idea according to which humans have more difficulty than animals in perceiving things that are far 
away, such as voices and distant odours. On the other hand, humans are capable of discerning 
better the differences between colours, odours and voices, for humans have purer sense instru- 
ments and they contain the smallest earthly element.28 In the concluding book on the human soul, 
Vincent extends the correspondence between material composition and the properties of the outer 
senses. According to Isidore, all senses and nerves have their origin in the head.29 And since - as 


Aristotle expounds - the human head has little flesh, it allows for better and more perfect senses.3° 


These passages reveal several characteristics of the “sensitive”: the role of touch as a defining 
characteristic of all animals, the importance of touch and taste for subsistence, and the connection 
between lungs, the nose and the sense of smell. Salient is the conception that all sense organs are 
well placed in the head, even if they are not as optimally placed in animal heads as they are in 
human heads. Also significant is the idea that, even if animals have in one sense sharper senses, 
human beings are rational, which means they process and retain better the information given to 
their senses, evident in the case of olfaction. Consequently, they can distinguish better between the 
sensibilia of seeing, smell and hearing. This is grounded in the physiology of the instruments of the 
senses and in the place where they originate, the head. A less earthy and less fleshy composition 


ensures that humans can better discriminate between sensibilia of the same kind. 


Specific differences in the sensory faculties and organs 

The encyclopaedists were well aware that humans and animals differed not merely anatomically, 
but also in their sensory capacities. Thomas of Cantimpré illustrates this fact with his locus classicus 
in the book on quadrupeds, in which he deals with the superior sense abilities of animals compared 
to human beings. Eagles and lynxes have clearer vision, monkeys keener taste, vultures more acute 
olfaction, spiders swifter touch, moles and boars finer hearing.?! Baudouin van den Abeele and 


Michel Pastoureau have observed how Thomas adapts here a quotation from Pliny the Elder,32 used 


28 Vincentius Belvacensis, Speculum naturale, XXI1.9. 

29 Ibid., XXVIII.85. 

30 [bid., XXIII.5; XXI.5; XXVIII.85. 

31 Thomas Cantimpratensis, Liber de natura rerum, IV.1.190-194. This passage is often quoted; see, for in- 
stance, Rochelois, o.c., p. 55, and the following footnote 32. 

32 Van den Abeele, ‘Les stratégies olfactives’, p. 433; Pastoureau, o.c., p. 134. 
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by Vincent in its original version,?3 according to which humans prevail in touch and then in taste. In 
the other three senses, however, humans are inferior to other animals such as eagles, vultures and 


moles. 


In Thomas of Cantimpré’s adaptation of Pliny’s thought, particular animals were conceived to be 
more powerful according to each sense. In the reference to sight in the book on the sensitive soul, 
Vincent quotes Albert the Great’s De homine for exposing the ability of certain animals, such as 
wolves and cats, to see by night.34 The organ of sight is discussed in some detail in the book on the 
common nature of animals. This organ differs in animals, Vincent reports with Aristotle’s authority: 
humans and horses can have eyes of diverse colours. By contrast, the rest of the animals seem to 
have eyes of only one colour, for instance, the cow with its black eyes or the sheep with its watery 
eyes.*> A quotation from Pliny serves as a register of the different eye types in animals, taking into 
account as well that animals such as the shellfish do not have eyes. The soul reveals itself most 
clearly in human eyes, for in human eyes we discover temperateness, mildness, mercy, hatred, love, 
sadness and joy. Only gazes can be manifold: they can be ferocious, harsh, shining, severe, oblique, 
malicious, humble, and flattering; they blaze, are inflamed, moisten, embrace. Truly, then, the soul 


inhabits the eyes. For this reason, human eyes sometimes cry.3¢ 


Bartholomew affirms in his book on the soul that smell is well developed among quadrupeds, who 
use it to distinguish between beneficial and poisonous herbs. It is even better developed among 
apes, which use smell more than taste to distinguish between different sources of nourishment. But 
the animals with the best sense of smell are dogs: merely using their sense of smell, they recognise 
footprints of absent animals.37 Bartholomew adds that, as Ambrose of Milan and Isidore of Sevilla 
mentioned, birds, too, are endowed with a good sense of smell. Vultures can smell corpses beyond 


the seas.38 


As we have already mentioned, the organ of the sense of taste, the mouth, is proportionately 


smaller in humans than in other animals. Thomas of Cantimpré explains in his anatomy book that 


33 Vincentius Belvacensis, Speculum naturale, XXII.7; a similar statement can be found in XXV.17 (Aristotle). 
34 Ibid., XXV.35; XXI.15; for an explanation of this, see, for instance, XXII.8. 

35 [bid., XX1.15. 

36 [bid., XX1.14. 

37 Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum, III.19. 

38 Ibid. For the smelling ability of vultures, see van den Abeele, ‘Les stratégies olfactives, p. 434-436. 
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this trait denotes the virtue of parsimony, in which humans must surpass all other beasts and rep- 
tiles of the earth. Wide-open mouths represent, by contrast, gluttony and ignorance concerning 
human nature.%9 In his book on the common nature of animals, Vincent specifies with a quotation 


from Pliny that animals perceive flavour through the tongue, but humans through the palate.4° 


Similar to other medieval writings, the encyclopaedias treat the voice as a special case of the senses, 
for it is related to the organ of taste, the mouth, where it is formed (at least partially), but also to the 
organ of hearing since it is heard by the ears.*1 In his book on anatomy, Thomas of Cantimpré cites 
Aristotle to explain that voice is beaten air. Whereas human beings have an articulated voice, ani- 
mals have a confused one. Whereas the human voice can be described through letters, the groans of 
the sick and the voices of birds and beasts cannot be consigned in such a manner.* In his book on 
the sensitive soul, Vincent illustrates this idea with a passage taken from a text by Albert the Great, 
who deliberates on Aristotle’s and Avicenna’s accounts of the voice, for whom the voice is a sign of 
the faculty of imagination. This sign can be “formed and divided”, as in humans, or remain confused, 
as with the rest of the animals that have imagination. In these animals, voices are due to instinct, 
and through their voices, they manifest their common needs such as hunger, desire for a mate, 
harm by a wound, a calling for company.*? With a quotation from Avicenna, Vincent characterises 
the mouth in his concluding book on the soul as the universal recipient of all members, producing 
speech in humans and yells in other animals.*4 In his book on anatomy, Thomas additionally ex- 
plains that, of all animals, only humans have infinite desires. To indicate these infinite desires, they 
use words, which are also infinite. By contrast, animals signalise the few desires they have with a 
groan or a bleat.*® In the book on the generation of animals, Vincent analyses in reference to Aris- 


totle the different sounds given off while mating. Animals, especially birds, differ from humans in 


39 Thomas Cantimpratensis, Liber de natura rerum, I.11. This passage is quoted in Vincentius Belvacensis, 
Speculum naturale, XXVIII.53. 

40 [bid., XX1.18. 

41 For these “two senses” of the tongue, see Chris M. Woolgar, The Senses in Late Medieval England, New 
Haven-London, 2006, p. 84-116; for the association between the speaking of the mouth and hearing, see 
Maria José Ortuzar Escudero, Die Sinne in den Schriften Hildegards von Bingen. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Sinneswahrnehmung, Stuttgart, 2016, p. 183-185. 

42 Thomas Cantimpratensis, Liber de natura rerum, 1.14. 

43 Vincentius Belvacensis, Speculum naturale, XXV.56. 

44 Tbid., XXVIIL53. 

45 Thomas Cantimpratensis, Liber de natura rerum, 1.13. 
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this regard, insofar as it is usual to make much noise and bustle during mating time. During this 


time, animals, especially the frog, call their mate with a distinct voice.*® 


The sense of touch is more subtle in humans than in other animals. Vincent relies upon Aristotle to 
demonstrate, in the last book on the soul, that human flesh is softer than the flesh of all other ani- 
mals. Since the primary instrument of touch is the flesh, humans have a more developed sense of 
touch than do all other animals.” This statement is underscored by a passage from Constantine the 
African that describes human skin in different parts of the body, for instance, in the sole of the feet, 
and comparing it with the rough or hairy skin of some animals.*8 Vincent quotes Albert the Great to 
explain that the soft human flesh, particularly apt for the sense of touch, indicates the nobler dispo- 
sition of the human mind. Given that the sense of touch is the foundation of all other senses, the 
good disposition concerning touch renders humans the wisest among animals.49 Because human 
skin is very thin,5° humans are the only animals that can be tickled and the only ones that can 


laugh.51 


As these passages show, our encyclopaedists are well aware of differences in the aptitude of each 
sense between humans and animals - and to a certain extent between the different species of ani- 
mals themselves. In the case of sight, the human eyes are distinguished because they are mirrors of 
the soul. Character and emotions are revealed through the eyes. As the organ of taste, the mouth 
reveals through its size an aspect of human nature, namely, parsimony. In contrast to animals, 
humans can speak through the mouth (and with the tongue), that is, produce sound orderly and 
with meaning. In contrast to the quotation from Thomas, Vincent believes the sense of touch is 
more developed in humans. Physiological reasons such as the soft flesh explain also another human 


proprium, the ability to laugh. 


46 Vincentius Belvacensis, Speculum naturale, XXII.4. 

47 Ibid., XXVIII.26. 

48 Ibid., XXVIII.30. 

49 Ibid., XXV.83. The connection between skin and intelligence according 13" magistri analyses Kohler, o.c., 
here p. 262-264. 

50 [bid., XXI1.8. 

51 [bid., XXU1.5; XXV.17. For the ability of laughing as a human trait, see, among others, Jacques Le Goff, Das 
Lachen im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 2004, p. 48; Isabelle Draelants, ‘Pourquoi seul l’homme rit? La topographie 
des émotions dans le commentaire et les questions d’Albert le Grand sur le De animalibus’, in Craig Baker, 
Mattia Cavagna and Gregory Clesse (ed.), Entre le cceur et le diaphragme. (D)écrire les émotions dans Ia littéra- 
ture narrative et scientifique du Moyen Age, Louvain-la-Neuve, 2018, 49-78. 
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Conclusions 

In the light of the exploratory study carried out here, the problem of the divide between humans 
and animals has a different weight for each of our encyclopaedists. Bartholomew barely mentions it 
in his book on the soul; Thomas devotes several passages to it in his book on anatomy; Vincent 
treats it in connection with human anatomy, animals’ common characteristics and, above all, the 
human soul. To some extent, such diverging interests correspond to the place that humans and 
animals assume in the major structure of the three treatises. For Bartholomew, they are completely 
detached subjects; for Thomas and Vincent, they constitute instead a sort of overarching category. 


Since they can be grouped, they shall also be differentiated. 


While there is some reference to the fact that not all animals have the same five sense faculties and 
organs, the main tenet of the common ability for sense perception is already clear: animals and 


humans share a sensitive soul. 


The differences in the “sensitive” first come into view in connection with anatomy, the whole bodily 
disposition and the distribution of the organ of the senses within the body. An upright position, the 
human face, the ears centred on the head, the hand - all of these anatomical differences relate to the 
exclusiveness of the human (sensitive) soul. This exclusiveness is somehow corroborated by the 
superior faculties of touch and taste (Vincent), the two basic faculties for subsistence. The deficien- 
cy in smell, sight and hearing is compensated by the aptitude of a better discernment of the sense 
impressions that have been received. Here, the rational soul already plays a role. Something similar 
could be claimed of the faculty of speech: even if all animals with the inner sense of imagination can 


give out sounds, only humans can talk. 


One final major difference in the “sensitive” should not go unmentioned. While some sense faculties 
of animals are superior with regard to the impressions they can get, humans are able to do more 
from these impressions and with their sense organs. They can differentiate between them, speak, 
laugh, use their hands as many instruments. All these activities are not specialised and not specified 
by nature, that is, not instinctive.52 We may conclude that the sensitive in humans is oriented to 


rationally directed action. 


52 See Kohler, o.c., p. 101. 
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New Research of the Speculum naturale and doctrinale 
Manuscripts after Surprising Observations in 


Manuscript 15 of Exeter College 


Eva Albrecht 


In 2017, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum Nova series 2 published a voluminous article by Simon 
Tugwell, in which he reports extensively on his research into manuscript 15 of the library of the 
Exeter College in Oxford. At that time three versions of the Speculum naturale by Vincent of Beau- 
vais were known: a version Tournai with thirteen Naturale books (Na), a version Bruges with 
thirty-two books (Nb), and a version Douai with thirty-three books (Nc).2 The Exeter manuscript 
(late 13 century) contains a largely complete Speculum naturale, but the books XXXI and XXXII are 
lacking. The book that is known as book XXxXIII in the Douai version (Nc), simply connects to book 
XXX in the Exeter manuscript. This manuscript, therefore, contains only thirty-one books bound 
together in just one volume. This makes the Exeter manuscript unique within the corpus of 37 


manuscripts of the Speculum naturale that survived over the centuries.3 


In yet other respects, the Exeter manuscript is an outsider. The manuscript lacks the Libellus apolo- 
geticus (introduction to the Speculum maius) and the short prologue to the Speculum naturale, 
which normally, together with the table of contents, form book I of the Speculum naturale. In the 
table of contents - a list of numbered chapter titles of the entire Speculum naturale - the book 
indications and chapter numbers are missing, which makes access to the table difficult. This table of 


contents also lacks the books XXXI and XXXII, so that book XXX connects seamlessly to book XXXI, 


1 Simon Tugwell, ‘Soundings in Exeter college ms 15 and the evolution of Vincent of Beauvais’s Speculum Na- 
turale’, in Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum. Nova series, 2 (2017), 5-156. 

2 Eva Albrecht, De ontstaansgeschiedenis en de compilatie van het Speculum Naturale van Vincent van Beauvais 
(ft 1264), Leuven, 2007, p. 42-52. 

3 Hans Voorbij, Manuscripts of the Speculum Naturale. http://www.vincentiusbelvacensis.eu/mss/ 
mssSN.html (accessed December 19, 2019). 
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as described above. Both in the table of contents and the following text, running from Book II to 
XXxXI, rubrication is absent, with a few exceptions. I]luminated initials are nowhere to be found. 
Fortunately, running headers over the text columns are present throughout the manuscript; 
without these devices to facilitate searching that Vincent of Beauvais systematically applied to 
make his encyclopedia accessible, consulting the manuscript’s running text is a real task too. There 
are substantial differences between the chapter titles mentioned in the table of contents and the 
actual chapters in the running text. And it does not stop there. If we take a closer look at the current 


text, passages that are known from other versions of the Speculum naturale appear to be missing. 


Tugwell’s findings were bound to wake up any researcher into the genesis of the Speculum naturale. 
In 2006, we completed the research for our PhD on the Speculum naturale, which included a sub- 
stantive analysis of the versions Tournai and Douai of this speculum. In the final stage of our project, 
we came across the new Bruges version that was unknown until then. Due to lack of time, it was 
impossible to study the complete corpus of manuscripts of the Speculum naturale, which is spread 
all over Europe up to the United States, volume by volume on the spot. We had to call upon the help 
of curators of manuscript departments. Employing a detailed questionnaire, they helped us to de- 
termine the versions of the manuscripts in their possession. Moreover, for the text of books XIII-XV, 
the version Douai (Nc) of the Speculum naturale appeared to be known only from the incunabulum 
edition by Adolf Rusch*. Manuscript Nc1, kept in the Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz in 
Berlin, provides the table of contents of these books in this version Nc. It is excluded, therefore, that 
the early printer created the many textual variants compared to the Bruges version (Nb).5 At the 
time of the completion of our doctoral thesis, no handwritten witness was known of the text of this 
version Nc. Tugwell's research reveals that for the books XIII-XV, the Douai version of the Speculum 
naturale did exist in manuscript form. The manuscript in Exeter College is, for these books, the first 


handwritten textual witness to the Douai version of the Speculum naturale. 


For his analysis of the Exeter manuscript, Tugwell undertook a whole series of micro-level sound- 
ings. He meticulously compared many quotations from the Naturale text with Vincent's sources, 
which he often consulted in editiones principes. He also paid attention to more substantial interven- 


tions in the text of the manuscript unknown from other versions of the Speculum naturale. Tugwell 


4 Vincentius Bellovacensis, Speculum naturale, Strasbourg, R-Printer [Adolf Rusch?], not after 15 June 1476. The 


later editions of the Speculum naturale also have the text we know from the edition of the R-Printer. 
5 Albrecht, o.c., p. 44-45. 
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assumed that the Exeter manuscript would be an intermediate version, even though he indicated 


that much more research was needed to reach solid conclusions.® 


Our research in the Oxford manuscript partly confirmed Tugwell's observations. However, more 
appears to be the case. The text of the manuscript shows several characteristics that are not at all 
known from the other versions of the Speculum naturale. The discovery of this representative of the 
Speculum naturale calls for a new analysis of all known manuscripts and abbreviations of the Specu- 
lum naturale, but also of the Speculum doctrinale. We intend to first start the examination of the 
entire corpus of manuscripts so that we can determine with more certainty how many versions of 
both specula existed. Only then do we want to examine the contents of the Exeter manuscript in 
detail. After all, an analysis of the Exeter manuscript is a complex and lengthy matter, given the 
aforementioned lack of access devices and the fact that microfilm of the manuscript is not available. 


We expect that the first conclusions will not be published until 2021 at the earliest. 


Tugwell's work has made us well aware of the need to publish the results of our Dutch-language 
doctoral research in English. It appears to be insufficiently known that in researching parts of the 
Speculum Maius, book technical elements and specific access devices applied by Vincent are 
essential in determining versions of the different specula, and thus in any research into the genesis 
of the Speculum Maius. Together with Hans Voorbij, we foresee the publication of a scientific 
monograph in which we will present the results of both our researches, complemented with 


findings from research published over the past ten years. 


° Tugwell, o.c., p. 139. 
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